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NATIONAL  COTTON  ASSOCIATION  PROFOSED  FOR  ARGENTINA 


A  plan  for  a  National  Cotton  Growers'  Cooperative  Association 
for  Argentina,  has  been  presented,  to  the  cotton  growers  of  that 
country  by  an  American  cotton  expert  employed,  by  the  Argentine  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  as  director  of  its  cotton  marketing  division. 
The  plan  provides  for  local  subsidiary  associations',  each  of  which 
would  elect  one  member  to  serve  on  the  national  advisory  committee. 
This  committee  in  turn  would  select  the  officers  to  take  charge  of 
the  active  management  of  the  organization.  The  overhead  association 
would  market  all  cotton  for  the  locals  and  would  also  purchase  for 
them  seeds,  fertilizers,  tools,  and  other  articles  required  in  large 
quantities . 


— 0— 


' EARLY  SET  TLEMENT  MADE  FOR  ARKANSAS  COTTON 


Under  date  of  April  25,  the  Arkansas  Cotton  Growers'  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  Little  Rock, , announced  that  all  its  1924  cotton  had 
been  sold  and  all  checks  had  been  mailed  for  final  settlement  for  the 
pool.  Nearly  6 1,000  bales  were  marketed,  and  the  total  disbursements 
for  the  year  were  close  to  $7,200,000.  The  final  distribution 
amounted  to  about  $785,000. 

Total  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to  $1.12  per  hundred  poun< 
or  $5.60  for  a  500-pound  bale.  Last  year  this  expense  was  $1.70  per 
hundred.  An  analysis  of  the  expenses  shews  the  following  items: 


Cent s  per  pound 
.  0.2b 


Interest  and  insurance 
Storage  and  f reight. . . 
Office  and  overhead... 


Total 


A  deduction  of  Yjo  is  made  f or  a  reserve  fund.  This  deduction 
stands  to  the  credit  of  the  producer  and  will  be  returned  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time.  A  list  of  the  gross  and  net  prices  for  each  pool  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Cotton  Association  News,  for  April  10,  1925. 
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TEXAS  COTTON  ASSOCIATION  RECEIVES  INCREASED  BALEAGE 


When  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Association,  Dallas,  closed 
its  pools  on  April  30,  the  records  showed  that  it  had  received 
284,319  hales  of  1924  cotton,  or  102,000  more  hales  than  of  the  1923 
crop.  The  increase  last  year  was  104,000  hales  over  the  previous  year, 
indicating  a  steady  and  substantial  growth  throughout  the  state. 

Meetings  in  behalf  of  the  association  are  being  held  throughout 
the  state  and  the  new  five-year  marketing  contract  is  being  presented 
to  cotton  growers,  both  members  and  nonmembers.  Local  units  are  being 
organized  in  some  counties. 

OKLAHOMA  COTTON  ASSOCIATION  PUBLISHES  PRELIMINARY  FIGURES 

A  trial  balance  of  the  accounts  of  the  Oklahoma  Cotton  Growers' 
Association,  Oklahoma  City,  at  the  close  of  April  4,  1925,  showed  re¬ 
ceipts  amounting  to  $15,028,99^,  of  which  $14,939*99^  was  from  pool 
sales  of  118,053  bales  of  cotton;  $75,3^5  was  from  tare  gains,  and 
$6,7^7  from  loose'  sales;  with  several  miscellaneous  items.  Among  the 
disbursements  were  the  following: 


Advances  paid: 

Patches  bought  for  members’  cotton . .  $  39.379 

Freight  on  cotton  to  Galveston..... .  733*357 

Members’  advance  drafts,  l4l,437  bales .  9,5^6,819 

Bale  and  pool  distributions. . . 3.974,4l6 

Charges  and  costs  paid: 

Warehouse,  storage  and  handling .  39,151 

Exchange  on  drafts  and  chocks.... . .  3'0, 667 

Interest  on  drafts  and  loans.- .  108,373 

Insurance  on  cotton . 18,327 

Operating  expense . 119,323 


Uninvciced  stock,  23,332  bales,  was  appraised  at  $2,800,000,  and 
loose, 34  bales,  at  $3,700.  There  are  no  outstanding  loans  against  this 
stock.  The  pool  was  closed  on  April  1,  a  distribution  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  March  distributions  was  made  on  April  IS,  two  days  ahead 
of  schedule,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  final  settlement  on 

May  31.  ‘  ....  .  . . 

On  Mar  ch  31  there  were  still  -601  bales  unclassed,  some  of  which 
were  en  route  to  ‘Galveston  and  the  rest  were  held  up  until  the  varia¬ 
tion  between  .the  gin  and  warehouse  receipts  could  be  reconciled.  A 
distribution  on  54'2  of  these  bales  was  made  late  in  April,  leaving  62 
bales  on  which  further  delay  was  unavoidable.  A  total  of  l4l,437 
bales  of  the  1324  crop  had  been  received  by  the  association  -up  to 
April  5 • 
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BURLEY _A_S SC C LIT ION _3C MBUCTS  _C0 M ICIf IT  Y  _S CHOOL 

A  three-da  s  community/  organization  school  was  held  recently  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  "by  the  Pur  ley  Tobacco  Growers*  Cooperative  Association. 
This  was  the  first,  step  toward  carry  in  •  out  the  policy  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  association  for  a  campaign  of  information  in  regard  to 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  cooperative  marketing  in  general,  and  of  ths 
Burley  Association  in  particular.  Officers,  heads  of  departments  and 
employees  of  the  organization  were  in  attendance.  All  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  association  were  discussed. 

The  school  was-  planned  by  the  head  of  the  department  of  commun¬ 
ity  organization,  aided  by  a  committee  from  the  board  of  directors. 
Technical  and  business  details  of  the  Burley  organization  were  given 
by  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  heads  of  the  different  de¬ 
partments,  while  cooperative  marketing  in  general  was  discussed  by 
representatives  of  the  Kentucky  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Institute 
of  Economics,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Details  of  community  organization  work  were  discussed  with  the 
i  ea  of  preparing  prog  'ams  which  wo1  Ld  be  of  interest  to  the  iti  u  family, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS  FOR  BURLEY  TOBACCO  GLOWERS 


Ten  million  dollars  by  June  TO,"  is.  the  Promise  of  the  Burley 
Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  Lexington,  Ky .,  to  the  grower 
members.  It  is  stated  that  by  June  20  .the  members  of  this  organization 
will  have  received  dpi, 000, 000  as  payments  on.  the  crops  of  1Q22,  1923 
and  1924.  This  amount  includes  the  final  payment  on  the  1322  cron  end 
partial  payment  s  on  the  crops  for  1923  and  1924 . 

Members  -of  the  association  who  have  been  considering  the  selling 
of  their  participation  certificates  to  speculators  in  order  to  obtain 
ready  cash  are  being  urged  to  await  she  $10,000,000  distribution,  as 
it  is  believed  that  the  forthcoming  payment  will  greatly  exceed  any 
amounts  which  may  be  offered  for  certificates  by  speculators .  Further¬ 
more,  the  directors  cf  the  association  have  instructed  the  secretary  to 
refuse  to  transfer  any  certificates  sold  by  growers  to  speculators .  It 
is  stated  that  any  checks  mailed  out  in  connection  wiuh  participation 
certificates  will  be  sent  to  the  ’growers  rather  than  t-c  the  buyers  of 
these  certificates. 

Additional  tobacco  sales  have  been  mace  in  Europe ,  and  one  sale  to 
the  Japanese  government  monopoly,  the  first  to  that  country,  'The 
175,000,000  pounds  sold  since  the  seaun  opened  in  December  has  nearly  all 
been  delivered. 

Community  organization  work  has  been  extended  into  Ohio,  and  to  a 
-  o.  ■-  -  ities  3  r.  aanageraent  reports  t.  hat  many 

new  contracts  are  being  received  ahd  hhac  the  member shin  now  stands  at 
105,240. 
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WHS  AT  POOL  ALSO  TO  KAMDI3  COARSE  -GRAINS 

At  a  .recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  South 
Dakota  Wheat  Growers'  Association,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. ,  it  was  decided 
that  coarse  grains  ( corn,  oats,  etc.)  would  he  handled  in  the  same  way 
as  wheat  is  new  handled.  A  special  contract  will  be  used  and  there 
will  be  a  coarse  grain,  pool. 

A  membership  campaign  was  w landed  for  the  coming  June,  to  be 
held  in  the  wheat  producing  counties  uf  the  state,  especially  in  the 
northeastern  section  oi  the  state  where  most  of  the  wheat  is  grown. 

It  was  decided  to  make  it  possible  for  farmers'  cooperative 
elevators  operating  under'.- the  cooperative  marketing  law,  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  South  Dakota  Wheat  Growers'  Association,  which  would  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  market  the  entire,  output  of  the  elevators 
through  the  wool  and  receive  the- benefits  accordingly.  In  this  way, 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  farmers  elevators  and  the  association  to 
cooperate  and  enable  growers  to  finance  and  direct  the  marketing  of  all 
grains. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  INDIANA  A  HEAT  POOL  IMCBSASIUG  BAP  IDLY 

Members  of  she  Indiana  Wheat  Growers'  Association,  Indianapolis, 
have  received  from  11. Ip  to  hi. 27,  according  to  grade,  as  advances  on 
the  wheat  of  the  191.4  crop  delivered  to  a  he  association  for  marketing. 
The  association  was  incorporated  under  date  of  July  2,  1924.  Six  days 
later  the  first  grain  was  delivered,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  April  a 
total  of  l,51b,00C  bushels  of  wheat  had  been  delivered  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  marketing.  The  wheat-  has  been  delivered  by  members  to  local 
elevators  with  which,  the  association  has  contracts  for  receiving,  ele¬ 
vating  and  loading  on  the  basis  of  five  cents  a  bushel. 

An  advance  of  60  cents  a  bushel  for  Me,  2  .Red  was  at  first  made, 
with  higher  and  lower  prices  for  the  other  grades  as  follows:  Mo.  1 
wheat ,  c2M;  Mo.  3.  57^*  Me.  4, ' 33 r\  Mo.  3.  5Q£«  hater  the  advance  was 
increased  to  7 Of  a  bushel  for  Me.  2  Red  with  differentials  fer  the  other 
grades.  On  October  27,  a  payment  of  15$  a  bushel  was  made  on  all  grain 
received,  and  on  January  24  a  payment  cm  40  cents,  making  the  total  pay¬ 
ments  to  April  70  "or  ho.  2  Red,  71.25.  As  scon  as  all  wheat  received 
has  been  marketed  and  collections  nig.de ,  a  final  payment  will  be  made  to 
members.  There  will  be  deducted'  from  each  final  credit  an  amount  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  freight  from,  place  of  shipment  to  the  Ohio  River  as 
wheat  prices  in  Indiana  are  based  largely  upon  delivery  at'  river  points. 

The  association  had  6,3 72  members  on  December  Jl.  1924,  and  on 
April  20,  1925,  12,592.  The  annual  April  election  of  directors  was 
participated  in  by  71  per  cent  of  the  membership. 

Under  date  of  March  4,  1927,  the  .associatin'*  was  re-incorporated 
that  it  might  be  the  first  organization  incorporated  under  the  new 
Indiana  cooperative  law. 


A gr  i ; 
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tVERAGS  PRICES  PAID  BY  ILLINOIS 


ELEVATORS 


Average  prices  paid  by  £3  cooperative  elevate 
are  available.  These  elevators  paid  producers  an  av 
-.722,708  sh  Is  of  :o  rn;  "  cents  Ter  :  .  ;  . 

El. 12  for  516,813  bushels  of  wheat .  Sight  of  these 
vicinity  of  Springfield,  7  in. the  vicinity  of  Galesb 
2  near  Effingham.  The  highest  average  prices  for  co. 
the.  Galesburg  associations  and  the  highest  average 
two  Ef f ingham  organizations. 

'Distribv.tion  cf  the  1924  business  between  the 
indicated  by  the  following  figures: 


rs  in  Illinois  for  1924 
re  rage  of  22, 1  cents  for 
bushels  of  oats;  and 
elevator s  mere  in  the 
urg,  6  near  Chicago  and 
rn  and  oafs  mere  paid  by- 
price  for  wheat  by  the 

three  kinds  of  grain  is 


Grain 

Bushels 

Sale 

s 

Number  :  Per 

cent  : 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Cc  rn 

2,732,702  : 

g  -  * 

32,^07,559 

r  ^ 

Cd 

Os.  0  s 

2, 029,922  : 

39  : 

913,305 

23 

Wheat 

516.313  : 

10  : 

577,  r2'^ 

15 

Total 

•g  ??o  .-qc  • 

100  : 

3,252,039 

100 

UUuS  J .'  G  LO I. US 


ind  competitive  rarket 


t-.r 


/IS  X  ^.7*7T:QT*3  ®  oX*'"'  n-  3  v-.n  .  ■*-  _zr»*'  *  v  0  9  a 

nun  market  ing  Association  2~  .  Ravi ,  Aim. 
f  on  .si  among  the  members  cf  the 


f-T r 


the  object  of  the  Sc 
association  Las  been 
Exci  a nge,  which  has  been 


receive  s  for  about  - .  .  -  ht  North  Dalcot a  associa- 


t ions  ere  1 
tior.  The 


functioning  as  locals 


the  Equity  Union  Marketing  ..s 


at 


.an  cf  operation  provides  that  the  locals  acquire  elevators  e.n 


ttend  to  the  receiving  and 


cleaning  of  grain  and  she  forwarding  of  the  same 


.or 


lanciJ 


by  the  Union's  terminal  facilities. 


vent  necessary  to  the  successful  functioning  of  the  union  and  the  locals  is 
being  purchased  by  a  small  deduction  from,  the  returns  derived  from,  the  sale 
01  grain.  In  the  case  of  the  locals,  this  deduction  is  about  1- l/ 2  cents 
a  bushel, 

i'r.9  eight  local  elevator  asscciat  ic  ns  affiliated  -^rg  c*-. 

handled  up  to  December  31,  1524,  479,000  bushels  of  grain.  Of  this  amount, 
37o,COO  bushels  had  been  shipped  to  the  terminal  market  and  sold. 

A  recently  issued  report  states  t’^at  the  eleva  ers  are  simply  ser¬ 
vice  stations  designed  to  gi"reu'.e  farmers  comclete  service  at  cos*  .  ”ngv 
are  prepared  and  equipped  to  market  his  grain.  They  -ill  ship  to  the  ter¬ 
minal  war  get  t  c  sell  on  arrival,  or  to  sell  on  -.he  terminal  market  at  any 
time  he  may  aesire,  making  cash  advances  on  'is  warehouse  receipts;  they 
wi.l_  purchase  cooperatively  any  supplies  the  local  elevator  may  decide  to 
handle;  and  perform  such  other  services  as  may  come  within  the* scone  of  the 

Lee  Ls  -  on  well  as  for  car  leads  of 

grain. 
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LIVESTOCK  SELL  DIG-  AGENCIES  A  -"CENT  DEVELOPMENT 

Among  the  more  recent  developments  in  the  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  of  livestock  is  the  producer-controlled  sales  agency  in  the 
terminal  livestock  markets.  These,  agencies  first  appeared  at  the 
markets  along  the  Missouri  River  and  were  .set-  up  under  Farmers' 
Union  leadership.  The  first  agency  to-  ’be  established  was  that  at 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  which  opened  its  doors  for  business  April  4,  1917# 

In  the  same  year  a  similar  agency  was  established  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  and  the  following  year,  1913,  agencies  were  started  at  Sioux 
City,  la,,  and  Kansas  City,  Mop  In  1919  an  agency  was  established 
in  the  stockyards  at  Denver .  Two  years  later  the  agencies  at 
East  St.  Louis  and  South  St.  Paul  were  established,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  latter  point  being  promoted  largely  by  the  livestock 
shipping  associations  using  the  South  St.  Paul  market. 

On  January  2,  1922,  the  first  cf  the  sales  agencies  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rational  Livestock  Producers'  Association, 
Chicago,  Ill., • opened  its  doors  for  business.  It  was  the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Livestock  Commission  Association  at  East  St.  Louis.  Be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  year,  similar  enterprises  fostered  by  the 
National  organization  were  established  at  Indianapolis,  Chicago, 
Peoria,  East  Buffalo,  and  El.  Worth.  The  same  year,  agencies  pro¬ 
moted  by  other  interest  were  established  at  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

Sight  agencies  were  established  in  1923.  two • in-  1924, .  and 
one  so  far  in  1925*  The  agency  established  at  Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak., 
in  1923  was  closed  after  operating  but  a  few  months. 

In  eight  years  the  growth  of  this  type  of  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  has  been  from  nothing  to  a  business  handling  over  twelve 
million  animals  annually  and  making  sales  in  excess  of  $234,000,000. 
The  growth,  year  by  year,  is  indicated  by  the  fold  owing  figures: 


Year 

Number 
of  sales' 
agencies 
Ope rat  ihg 

Data  f 

rom  associations  reporting 

Number 
Report ing 

Number  : 
Animals  : 
•Handled  : 

Total  Sales 

1917 

-  2 

2 

99,900  : 

$5,900,000 

191S 

4- 

7 

-A 

273,700  : 

14 ,400,000 . 

1919 

5 

4 

6x4,900 

. 27,100,000 

1920 

5 

4 

7-41,700  : 

2b, 900,000 

1921 

7 

7 

l 

1.253, -400  : 

30,000,000 

1°22 

1^ 

16  • 

3,941,100  : 

96,700,000 

I923 

25 

.  25 

10,023,000  : 

191, 300,000 

1924 

26 

25 

12,531,900  : 

23.4,700,000 
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LIVESTOCK  SALES  AGS  DC  Y  SARDS  HALE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Over  cn'e-half  million  dollars  lias  bear,  realized  as  net  income 
by  the  Farmers1  Union  ..Live-  Stock'  Commissifen.  Omaha,'  He  or.,  since  it 
began  operating  .on  April'  4,  1917,  Available  figures  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  eight  years’  ending  with- December  Jl,  1924,  indicate 
that-  a'  total  of  4S,G4b  cfers  cf<  livestock  were  handled.  Livestock 
sales  amounted-  to  $95; COO, 000.  Charges  deducted  from  the  sales  were 
approximately  $SSQ,00Q,  fend  the  expenses  of  operation  for  the  eight- 
years  were  3J 19,139*  Savings  because  of  economical:  management  plus 
ether  income  produced  total  net  earnings  of  approximately  $550*000. 
let  Income  has- been-  used:  to  supply  -corking  ’capital, :  tc  compensate 
state  associations  for  educational  work  end  for  patronage  refunds  to 
shippers.  About  $6e,000:  has’ gene  into  the  business:  for  working  capital 
and  for  insurance  and  reserve  funds;  about  $50,000  was  paid  for 
educational  work' and  over  $400,000  has  been  returned  to  shippers  of 
livestock  as  patronage  refunds. 

Set  income  for  1924  was  distributed  upon  the  following  basis: 


Refunds  to  livestock  shippers. . ■ . $115,913 

State  Unions  for  educational  work . .  10,292 

Added  to  reserve'.  . - . . 5 , 0 00 

Total . . "ipl , 210 


The  average  operating  expense  per  car'  nas  been  determined 
by  the  management  for  the  east  four  years  as- follows:  1921.  $6.17: 

1922,  $5.63;  1923,  '$4.75;  and  192.4,  $4.69*. 

As  this  enterprise  is  the  oldest,  of  she  27  farmer-controlled 
sales  agencies  operating  in  the  terminal  livestock  markets,  the  story 
of  its  ea-  iy  development  is  interesting.  According  to  a  statement 
recently  rare  by  the' present  manager  to  the  writer,  the  enterprise 
was'  started  in  Apr:' 1' of  191? .  A  loan  of  $2,000  was  secured  for 
working  capital.  ;  By:  the  first  of  the  following  August  but  $14-7  of 
the  capital  remained.  At  that  time’  the  present  manager  assumed 
cnarge .  He  loaned  the  enterprise  $12,000-- and  later  advanced  $3,500 
from  the  fluids  of  the  Omaha- organization  to  get  the  sales  agency  at 
St.  Joseph  started  and  $5,000  to  start  the  agency  at  Sioux  City.  By 
December  Jl,  1$1J,  the  original  loan  of  $2,000  had  been  repaid  with 
interest  and  a  start  made  toward  accumulating  savings  for  -patronage 
refunds .  -  - 

The  growth  of  the  enterprise  is  shown  by  the  table  below; 

The  data  for  the  years  1917-20  are  from ‘a  manuscript  report  and 
the  data  for  the  years  1921-24  from  a  recently  published  report. 
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Year 

Cars 

Handled 

Income 

( Commissions, 
interest,  etc.) 

:  Expenses 

Net  Income 

:Per  cent 
'Amount  :  Income-- 

1917b/ 

2,186 

$26,731 

$14,876 

$11,904: 

44.4 

1913c/ 

5,131 

71,975 

32,521 

33, 10S : 

46.0 

1919d/ 

3.S74 

57,329 

28,807 

29,021: 

50.2 

192 Del 

6,820 

108,391 

46,005 

56 , 32b: 

53.9 

1321 e/ 

7,653 

.137,252 

46,707 

f/90.545: 

66 .0 

1§22 e/ 

7,634 

128,482 

43 , 104 

f/85,373: 

66.5 

19232/ 

10,177 

g/  lo2, 204 

48,395 

113,393: 

70.2 

1324 ej 

12.921 

hi  189.970 

53. 720 

181,210: 

69.1 

Total 

56,046 

S79.934 

319,135 

551,890: 

1/  Year  ending  March  31,  1913 *• 
c /  Year  ending  March  31,  1913. 
d /  Nine  months  ending  December  31,  1919 < 
e/  Year  ending  December  31* 
f /  Savings. 

gj  Including  interest,  etc-.,  $2,303. 
h/  Including  interest,  etc-. $5,299. 


income . 


A  report  recently  published  by  the  organization  gives  fig¬ 
ures  indicating  the  number  of  animals  of  each  kind. handled  during 
the  past  four  years.  -These  figures  are  as  follows: 


Year 

Number  of  Animals 

Handled 

Cattle- 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Total 

1921 

55,340 

374,3.38  : 

20,409 

450,337 

1922 

54,397 

366,659  : 

15,132 

436,73s 

1923 

53,535 

544,278  : 

26,520 

624,333 

1324 

72.769 

605.102  : 

70,291 

748.162 

Total 

277,041 

1,890,177  : 

132,402 

2,259,620 

Although  the  rates  charges  by  this  sales  agency  were  re¬ 
duced  by  one-half  on  January  1,  1925,  over  $10,000  was  earned  by 
the  concern  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Assuming  that 
the  $10,000  income,  as  well  as  the  $25,000  not  deducted  as  selling 
charges,  represents  savings  to  the  shippers,  then  the  total  bene¬ 
fits  to  shippers  for  the  first  three  months  of  1925  were  $35,000. 

According  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered  into  as  of 
January  1,  1024,  this  organization  serves  as  the  joint  sales 
agency  at  the  Omaha  livestock  market  for  the  Farmers  Unions  of 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Kansas. 


iitvest ic-iti onal  co:..  itiee  S TULIPS  livestock  commons 


meet  ing  oi  r  Pool  -  n  5  ttee , 

Saskatchewan,  held  April  Id,  it  was  decider’  to  hold  an  inquiry  at 
each  of  twelve  points  in  Saskatchewan  and  at  Edmonton,  Lacorr.be , 

-  -  ;ary,  Winnipeg,  and  South  St.  Pc  ..1,  beginning  the  meetings  cn 
May  23 . 

In  addition  to  sending  out  notices  of  the  meetings,  it  was 
suggested  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  notify  the  secretaries 
cf  all  farm  organizations,  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  ^of  each 
point  at  which  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  so  that  each  could  call  a 
meeting  cf  his  local  and  discuss  the  matter  prior  to  the  day  of 
inquiry . 

The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  to  collect  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  existing  practices  in  marketing  cattle  aod  hogs;  to  learn 
what  difficulties  are  being  encountered;  and  what  changes  in  prac¬ 
tices  might  well  be  recommended.  Attention  is  to  be  given  to  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  producer  ir.  having  a  contract 
with  his  selling  agency. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  DEVELOP  IH5  LIVESTOCK  SKIP?!?!}  ASSOC  I  AT  ICES 

Associations  are  being  formed  on  a  county  basis  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  the  cooperative  shipping  of  livestock.  The  first  such  asso¬ 
ciation  was  organised  in  1922  ^  Last,  -oar  If  organizations  were  func¬ 
tioning  and  four  more  associations  are  now  in  process  of  formation, 
making  a  total  of  13  for  the  state. 

Stockmen  to  the  number  .of  1,37-  ,  shipped,  through  these  asso¬ 
ciations  : last  year,  13,034  sheep,  9,301  cattle,  and  6oQ  calves,  or  a 
ta.1  cf  j. 93  ani  ala.  This  livestock  was  sold  for  $500,00  . 

Shipments  keen  made  to  the-  terminal  livestock  markets  at  Pittsburgh, 
Ealtir.ere  are  Jersey  City. 

A  state  association,  West  Virginia  Co  operative  Li  vestock  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association,  Inc.,  has  been  formed  to  assist  f n  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  county  associations.  In  the  opinion  of  the 

the  stE  te  evi  anization  tw<  -thirds  of  the  livestock  pro¬ 
s’  i  in  t  i  sta  €  for  market  can  be  handled  throe  L  the  county  coop- 
e rat  i  v-3  as s c  c  i at  ions. 

't  is  planned  to  develop  a  stocker  and  feeder  service  that 
animals  not  ready  f or  market  may  be  sorted,  graded  and  sold  direct  to 
-  '•  - out  ha  'ii..  :  si  ij  ped  to  a  ce  itral  mark'  t  nd  then 

back  to  the  f  „rms. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  producers  sign  contracts  to 
deliver  their  livestock  to  the  county  associations  for  shipment. 
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4ILK  :/ABXKTHIG  II  BBIT.TSH  C PLUMB IA 

Since  1913 . the  milk  producers  of  the  Fraser  Valley  in 
British  Columbia  have  evolved,  an  efficient  marketing  agency. 

The  cooperative  enterprise  started  twelve  years  ago,  the  Fraser 
valley  Milk  Producers’  Association,  Vancouver,  B .  C. ,  has  gone 
through  all  the  stages  from  a  simple  bargaining  association  to 
a  highly  organized  business  institution  which  is  now  distribu¬ 
ting  at  retail  GOb  of  the  milk  consumed  in  Greater  Vancouver  and 
Few  Westminister,  and  in  addition  is  operating  large  plants  for 
converting  the  surplus  milk  into  butter,  cheese  and  evaporated 
miFk.  During  the  first  three  years  of  the  life  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  it  was  concerned  with  the  problem  of  negotiating  prices, 
in  i-/i /  it  began  to  function  as  an  operating  company  and  since 
that  year  its  development  has  been  rapid.  Its  membership  in 
1917  was  S4G;  on  December  31,  1924,  it  'was  2,130;  the  amount  of 
capital  stock  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1°17  was  loss  than 
$100,000 ;  to-day  more  than  one-half  million  dollars  of  capital 
stock  is  held  by  the  membership,  and  the  quantity  of  butt erf at 
handled  has  increased  from  1,378,424  pounds  to  3*903,444  pounds. 
These  increases  and  others  equally  significant  will  be  noted  by 
reference  to  the  table  below: 


ITumbe  r : 

But  ter  fat 

Capital 

:  1 0  ck 

Year 

of  : 

Handled 

assets 

Out standing 

Members : 

I 

ounds  : 

Index 

Amount 

index 

1917 

S4'S : 

1, 

378,424: 

100 

$166,857 

$71,715: 

100 

191S 

QT*|  . 
^  1  •  -  - 

2, 

135,370: 

155 

259,467 

110,53 0: 

Ib4 

1919 

1 

,287: 

2, 

4h9, 225: 

178 

530,157 

263,400: 

367 

1820 

1 

,540: 

2, 

645; 054: 

192 

687,557 

356,445: 

497 

1921 

1 

,691: 

0 
.  .. , 

7SS;051: 

202 

6C4 .  S95 

^£3, 220: 

682 

1922 

1 

,780: 

0 

*—  5 

972,65c: 

21b 

717,052 

508,380: 

709 

1923 

1 

,841: 

3, 

042 , 219 : 

221 

'56.312 

537,750: 

yvo 

1924 

2 

,-30: 

b , 

603,444: 

“a 

2ol 

1,027,933 

aj  531,560: 

741 

a/ 

In 

addi  t 

ion 

capital 

stock  Is  to  be  - 

.ssued  for 

$25,659 

of  1323  deferred  payment. 


Sales  of  da* ry  products  increased  during  the  eight-year 
period  from  $1,150,000  to  $3*093,000.  Deferred  payments,  which 
largely  correspond  to  the  patronage  refunds  and  withheld  funds 
of  other  organizations,  have  varied  from  $20,732  for  1923  to 
$1„S, 250  for  1920.  The  total  of  all  deferred  payments  is  in 
excess  of  $500,000.  Sales  payments  to  producers  and  deferred 
payments,  for  the  several  years  are  as  follows: 
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:  dairy 
; Products 
;  Sales 

-  —  : - i’aic.  Producers 

Year 

J 

Total  ,  =  -to0'mt 

SslcsU  :  Advanced 

deferred 

Payments 

1317 

: $1,150, 531 

- :$1 ,091 ,045 

$36,270 

1910 

:  1,705,021 

42,000 

1319 

:  2,403,804 

- .  2,276,029 

70,000 

1920 

;  2,901,803 

118,250 

1921 

;  1,901,459 

$2,146,869  :  1,771,298 

73,257 

1922 

:  1,050,324 

2, 202,961  ;  1,648,808 

112,064 

1323 

:  2,019,967 

3,151,085  :  1,574,423 

26,752 

1924 

:  3,093,506 

3,427,180':  2,030,031 

58,195 

a/  Including  sundry  sales,  feeds,  etc. 

Of  the  3,603,444  pounds  of  out  ter  fat  handled  in  13c4,  o9«4  fo 
was  distributed  for  city  consumption,  25.5?/  was  made  into  butter, 
21.  of;  was  sold  to  condone arics  :o  be  made  into  evaporated  milk; 

20. P/.j  was  sold  to  milk  dealers  and  2*54  was  made  into  cheese,  as 
will  "be  noted  by  the  following  table; 


Use 

Butterfat 

Per  cent 

Distributed  to  consumers 

( Pounds) 

1 ,050,239 

29.4 

Mad e  into  better 

917 ,327 

29.4 

Sold  to  condensers 

,  774,337 

21.5 

Sold  to  dealers 

723,320 

20.3 

Made  into  cheese 

125,171 

3.5 

Total 

3,605,444 

100.0 

It  is  stated  in  tin  annual  financial  report  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  that  the  average  cost  of  administration,  processing  and  mar¬ 
keting  for  the  1324  business  year  was  21.2  cents  per  pound  of  but¬ 
ton  at  as  compared  with  24.2  cents  for  1223.  It  is  further  stated 
that  the  average  monthly  price  paid  producers  was  62.5  cents  a 
pound  of  but'.:  erf  at  for  1024  which,  "as  5  cents  more  than  was  to  aid 
in  1323. 

Among  the  new  selling  methods  adopted  in  1324  was  that  of 
selling  carter  to  consumers  iron  the  acsoci;  tion's  milk  wagons.  It 
is  s baton  that  nearly  one -half  million  pounds  of  butter  was  marketed 
in  tnis  way  at  a  sligr.tly  better  price  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
realised. 

Expenditures  fo.r  publicity  amounted  to  $30,963  during  1334.  A 
iiog-i ceding  experiment  was  conducted  and  $2,757  was  realized  for  skim 
eij.  :  wnich  otherwise  would  have  been  worth  no  tiling. 

Attention  is  Doing  given  to  the  matter  of  improving  the  quality 
of  the  milk  handled.  It  has  been  suggested  that  all  milk  be  bought 
upon  grade. 
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FRUITS  AID  APRICOT  PAYROLL  CUT 'III  TWO 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  president  of  -the  California  Prun-  on.. 
Apricot  Growers*  Association,  San  Jose,  that  the  payroll  of  the^ organisa¬ 
tion  for  tile  first  three  months  of  1925  was  but  48  per  cent  cu  wrC  amount 
expended  for  salaries  and  wages  during' the  same  period  o.f  -l«.o t  • 

"Less  money  is  being  spent  for  executive  .salaries,  less  .>.oi  o**  iee  » 

for  plant  superintendents,"  and  for  other,  kinds  of  service,  fnix  p^r. 
of  .the  reduction  is  due  to.  the  fact  that  plants  have  not  been,  working  o0 
capacity,  a  considerable  part  is  due. po  more  efficient  operation. 


SUCCESSFUL  YEAR  REPORTED  BY  QRBGQU  FRUIT  ASSOCIATION 

A  total  of  1,360,404  pounds  of.  fruit  v;as  handled  by  the  Producers1 
Cooperative  Packing  Company,  Salem,  Or c,r  during  the  ±92^  seaoO...  0-1- 
this  amount  the  prone  tonnage  exceeded  all  other -commodities,  being 
541,153  pounds.  Blackberries  totalled  216,550  pounds;  loganooriics , 
237,491  pounds;  Bartlett  pears,  147,597  pounds;  gouscoerries ,  eueixies, 
raspberries,  and  plums  making  up  the  remainder. 

The  enterprise  was  organised  in  1321  as  the  Producers1  Ccauiing  and 
Packing  Company.  During  the  first  season  is  handled  4,021,015  pounds  of 
fruit,  and  the  second  year  2,732,315  mounds .  When  the  company  mas  -irso 
organised  the  buildings  and  equipment  were  very  inferior  and  tnc  sue  ex 
had  a  doubtful  value  of  $40  a  share.  To-day  it  has  a  modem  up-to-date 
plant,  valued  with  equipment  at  $62,103,  outstanding  capital  stocn  o± 
$72,700,  appraised  at  $114  a  share,  no  debts,  and  a  reserve  of  $10,490. 


- 0 - 

CRLLIT  CQRPQRATIGIT  FOR  MAILS  POTATO  C-RQUERS 

Hie  Maine  Exchange  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  latter  part  of  April  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $7o,0cG, 
Up  to  May  5,  paid-in  capital  totalled  approximately  v’52,5Gu,  Cl  tills, 
about  70  per  cent  was  subscribed  by  the  Maine  Potato  Growers1  Exchange 
and  the  remainder  by  bankers  and  business  'men  of  Aroostook  County, 

Loans  to  potato  growers  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizer  totalling 
about  $500,000  have  been  approved  to  the  present  vine.  Though  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  corporation  arc  open  to  all  growers ,  so  few  the  applications 
for  loans  have  been  iron  members  of  the  potato  exchange.  At  its  present 
c api t ali zat ion  the  corporation  can  make  loans  up  to  a  maximum  of  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  ,  or  ten  times  its  paid-in  capital.  Advances  will 
be  made  at  three  different  times  in  the  year,  viz,,  a  maximum  of  $45 
per  acre  to  pay  for  fertilizer,  $10  per  tacre  in  July  for  spraying  and 
cultivating  expense,  and  $20  per  acre  in  September  for  digging  and  de¬ 
livery  expense.  The  credit  corporation-  carries  insurance  policies  cover¬ 
ing  all  crops  on  which  advances  have  been  made.  The  insurance  guarantees’ 
that  the  crop  will  net  $75  per  acre ,  or  whatever  the  amount  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  may  be. 
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POTATO  C-dQbSliP  RECEIVE  C:-3:CZ3_g0|LHQLg_§g0g4Si 

Checks  for  home  storage  of  potatoes  we  re  nailed  to  ^members 
early  in  Hay  by  the  Minnesota  Potato  C-rowers*  Exchange  ,  y.,  Ti-  0-, 

The  rate  allowed  was  3  cents  a  bushel  for  storing,  with  an 
one  .cent  a  bushel  for  c ach  month  the  potatoes  were  neld  on^t.-u  ^ 

This  will  amount  to  9  cents  per  bushel  for  some  members.  ray.iUi  «  -o* 
first  end  second  advances  on  all  potatoes  delivered  since  Marcn  - 
made  at  the  sane  time.  ^  rj,  +  , 

As  home  storage  of  potatoes  was  urged  last  call  in  an  eiiCx  0  $ 
avoid  glutted  markets  and  the  heavy  expense  of  warehousing  in  contf.a'‘h,_ 
markets,  home  storage  is  considered  an  item  or.  general  expense,  -  - '-y 
difference  that  the  payments  are  made  to  association  members  inSi/C.-  o± 
to  others. 


MdZNZ  POTATO  S10I7ER5  HI  SEC0l7D_lhAm 

The  Maine  Potato  Growers *  Exchange,  Caribou,  ixme,  ril^  rUulo 
approximately  12,500  cars  during  its  second  year  of  operation  v.mc.u  ^ 
closes  June  50,  1925.  Less  than  1,000  cars  of  table  stock  remain  to  Jdg 
sold  during  the  latter  part  of  May.  i rices  have  ruled  iow^  tnroughoai/ 
the  season,  bat  the  5,Pi  re  free”  brand  of  the  exchange  nas  oroaghy 
premium  consistently  of  approximately  10  cents  per  cvu  .  The  cs  munis n- 
nent  of  this  brand  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  tine  outstanding  accompli  y'-- 
nents  of  the  organization.  The  exchange  has  also  made  goon,  progress  in 
tire  development  of  its  certified  seed  business.  Total  sales  Ox  coe- 
stock  "■.  is  year  will  exc  .,  1,350  cars,  an  increase  of  65jz>  over  last 

year 1  s  business.  Increases  in  yield,  in  somo  sections  up  to  Iu0j6,  nave 
been  reported  by  members  through  the  planting  of  selected  seed  whic.u 
the  exchange  has  encouraged. 

Sales  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  for  the  potatoes  handled  by  y-c 
oxclianae  for  cho  business  guar  ending  with  June  30.  132n-r  amour,  tc a  oo 
06,1-79,733.  Of  this  amount,  $4,958,318  (7Cy)  was  paid  to  the  producers 
in  connection  with  five  regular  and  four  special  pools. 

The  deductions  from  the  solos  on  shipping  point  basis  were 
81,521,403,  consisting  of  mounts  deducted  to  cover  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  operation  of  the  exchange,  for  the  district  warehousing  corner:  - 
tiers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  general  reserve  fund.  The 
amounts  withheld  for  capital  era  credited  to  the  growers •  me  deductions 
for  the  operation  of  the  exchange  were  20.6  per  cent  or  the  1 .o. f  ,  sales. 

The  first  car  of  potatoes  was  shipped  on  September  4,  .*.u23,  and 
,  ,  sis  were  handloc  the  f irst  seas  on.  It  is  repoi 

t  ,vera  ;e  reti:  u  to  rowers,  all  grades  or  stock  considered,  were 

64.4  cents  per  bushel. 

Warehouses  to  the  number  of  192  7/ere  operated  the  urst  season, 

y— two  c  re  pur  or.',  or  built  and  re  re  Valued  o «.  $175,000,  . 

and  170  were  lease--.  These  ’’arehouses  had  a  combined  capacity  of 
3,500,00 0  bushels. 

The  3,300  potato  growers  who  form  th-  membership  of  the  exchange 
arc  under  five-year  contracts  covering  the  years  1323-27. 
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Beginning  August  1,  1925.,  walnut  growers  in-.  California  will  "be 
either  "strictly  in"  ornstrictly  out "of  the  California  Walnut  Growers1 
Association,  Los  Angeles,  said  its  affiliated  locals*  If  a  grower  is  out, 
ye  n°f  nave  opportunity  to  get  in’ until  January  1,  1S27,  unless  ,  he 

owner  os  groves  just  coming  into  tearing  or  a  new  purchaser,  of  wal- 
*~'fv  :-1joves«  On  August  1  the  rnembe rship  books  are  to  he  closed  and  remain 
t"L0:jC  '  1927,  when  they  will  he  open  to  new  members  from  January-1 

~*  thereafter  the  hooks  will  he  open  to  new  members  during 
^  first  seven  months  of  each  alternate  year.  Locals  of  the  overhead 
“-Potion  are  to  he  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  grower  members 
k a0^'°~a}^*  furthermore,  member  locals  of  the  association 'and  grower 
f01"  locals  who  sell  part  or  all  of  their  walnuts  outside  of 

e  3-ss°cj.aoion,  or  who  withdis^w;  illegally,  will  not  be  permitted  to 
~cocle  Berber’s  of ^ she  association  again  for  three  years. 

.  ,,  xf\G.  al°'/e  ih  substance  is  the  policy  regarding  membership  adopted 

r  n-y  •  ^?ar?-  °f  directors  of  the  association.  In  announcing,  the 

-  ~c^  tx.e;  management  .snat.es  chat  the  board  takes  the  attitude  that 

f,a  xO0jad  asPOGiation  or  a  grower  is  either:  a  cooperator- or  not  a  cooperator 
~rc  xiere  can  be  no  halfway  ground,  and  that  those. who  d©  not  show  that 
£Je,  :fe&-  coopera tors  by  living' strictly  up  to  their  agreements  with 
K,~l  ~r .  e^-low  members  had,  for  the  good  of  all,  better  be  outside  the 
association.  “  “ 

It  is^pci.nted  ouc  that  if  a  grower  is  out  of  the  association  "he 
,l  v  ° i  ^  a  Position  to  play  the  independent  packer  against  the  asso- 

1pa^-cet  rids  deal  in  what  seems  the  most  profitable  place  after 
f  la  s -arced;  nor  will  member's  or  nonraembers  of  the  association 

e  in  pooiuion  to  deliver  a,  part  of  their  crop  to  independents  and  a- mart 

.  V':*f  association,  to  the  detriment' of  both ‘factors  as  well  as  to  the 
l  anus  try  as  a  whole,'1 

j..  .  •  nuts,  even  though  they  be  culls,  outside  of  the  associa¬ 

tion.  As  co  considered  .an  abrogation  of  contract  and  a  basis  for  with- 
u rawing  tiie  service  of  the  association  from  an  offending  grower. 

^  -  cne4?Ia.,tilJ  r?asons  Sinn  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  policy  at 
iayy.  iS  cna'c.  Lae  proposed  branding  of  every  walnut  with  the  tra.de- 
marK^°.i  rne  association  calls  for  a  heavy  investment  for  new  machinery 
^  xor  remodeling  packing  plants,  rhd,  in  order  that  the  needed  money' 

”»»*  favorable*  worms,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
-  'kT  0  ^-exxnx"e  information  as  to  the  volume- of  business  to  be  handled 
^ture.  -'ae  management,  also  feels  that  it  will-  be  possible  to 
educe  operating  expenses,  to  the.  lowest-  point  only  by  having  far  in  • 
aa/ance  complete  information  as  to  tonnage  to  be  handled,  otherwise  it 
k  "Va-0  °e  to  co»tract  advantageously  for  such  supplies  as  bash, 

ac tuel^cor ° *  C+ns*  etc**  nor-  tc  Pian  advertising  campaigns  to  meet 
^  }  C°naiul0ns»  b0  arranSe  allotments  to  brokers,' nor  to  provide  per¬ 

sonnel  m  keeping  with  actual  needs. 

y  y  .  ^S.,fchf  association  has  been  in  operation  twelve  years,  it  is'' 
oeiieve.,  that  all  growers  will  have  time  between  now  and  August  1,  when 

m-p  p0lJ;C"  2°eS  3fU°  effecT*  tc  decids  whether  they  wish  to  be  in 
the  association  or  outside  of  it.  ■ 
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BLUE  PI  AUDITS  ALlIOinDS  WIDELY  DISTRIBUTED 

Blue  diamond  almonds  of  the  1924  crop  were  sold  by  the  California 
Almond  Growers *  Exchange,  San  Francisco,  in  599  cities  in  46  states  and 
British  Columbia.  A  total  of  5,114  tons  of  nuts  was  rreceived  from  the 
growers.  This  quantity  as  well  as  327  tons  brought  over  from  the  1923 
crop,  was  sold  prior  to  April  1,  1925.  Sales  for  the  1924-25  business 
year  (after  adjustments  for  carry-overs)  are  reported  as  $2,075,736. 
Deductions  from  sales  were:  direct  expense,  $199,868  (9.63$);  exchange 
allowances  and  expenses,  $315,885  (15,22$);  total,  $515,753  (24.85$). 

Total  distributable  proceeds  were  $.1,559,983  (75.15$).  Of  the  amount 
available  for  distribution,  $19-405  was  carried  to  the  1925  pool  and 
$123,034  (8$)  was  withheld  for  working  capital  to  be  covered  by  suspense 
certificates.  Later  a  refund  was  authorised  by  order  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  approximately  one-half  of  the  suspense  certificate  with¬ 
holdings  from  the  'crops  of  1922,  1923,  and  1924.  The  amount  of  this  re¬ 
fund  was  $198,838. 

Total  assets  of  the  exchange  as  of  February  28,  1925,  were  $892,490 
including  $253,000  in  cash.  The  amount  of  members*  capital  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  $642^082,  made  up  of  reserve  for  contingent  liabilities,  $10,000; 
working  capital  (suspense  certificates)  $229,597;  and  reserve  for  fixed 
capital,  $402,484. 

The  exchange  has  been  operating  for  fifteen  years.  Since  1917  the 
membership  has  increased  from  1,240  to  3,411;  the  number  of  markets  in  whic 
sales  have  been  made  has  increased  from  140  for  the  season  of  1915-16  to  599 
for  1924-25,  Other  interesting  facts  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Crop 

Year 

Dumber  of 
'Members 

Dumber  of 
Markets 

Expenditures  for 
Advertising 

1915-16 

140 

1916-17 

1,240 

188 

1917-18 

1,723  ‘ 

238 

$3,092 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

2,309 

241 

16,473 

. 2,467 

_ _ 

1922-23 

2 ,998 

609 

38,361 

1923-24 

3,359 

656 

44,623 

1924-25 

3  ,411 

599 

a/17.585 

ay  Pet  after  deductions  for  receipts. 


The  quantities  of  nuts  handled  during  the  last  three  seasons  were 
1922-23,  5,743  tons;  1923-24,  6,948  tons;  1924$25,  5,114  tons.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  management  that  the  exchange  handles  68$  of  the  almonds  pro¬ 
duced  in  California. 

Among  the  improvements  made  the  past  year  for  the  physical  handling 
of  nuts  was  the  installation  of  improved  equipment  for  fumigating. 
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LARGS  FEB?  MILL  FUBCrIASED  BY  FARMERS 1  COMPANY 

Better  quality  feeds  at  better  prices  and  with  better  service, 
are  promised  to  members  of -the  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  as  the  result  of  the  purchase  of  a  large  feed-mixing 
plant  at  Buffalo,  IT*  Y0  This  modern  mill  which  is  -now  ready  to  function 
is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  largest  feed  plants  in  the  United  States  and 
the  largest  strictly  cooperative  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
The  property  includes  approximately  thirteen  acres  of  land  about  four 
miles  from  the  center  of  Buffalo.  The  maun  building  is  of  brick,  con¬ 
crete  and  steel  construction,  equipped,  with  modern  machinery  for  handl¬ 
ing  and  mixing,  with  a  capacity  adequate  to  the  present  needs  of  the 
exchange.  Throe  large  tanks  for  storing  grain  have  a  combined  capacity 
of  150,000  bushels,  and  two  large  molasses  tanks  hold  25  cars  each. 
Railroad  tracks  furnish  storage  for  55  cars  at  one  time. 

Buffalo  is  considered  a  strategic  location,  as  its  position  at 
the  end  of .  Lake.  Erie  .makes  it  the  largest  receiving  port  for  grain  and 
feed  shipped  from  the  Northwest,  and  freight  rates. by  the  water  route 
have  often  been  found  to  be  several  dollars  per  ton  less  than  by  all 
rail.  It  has  access  to  large  quantities  of  feed  produced  in  Canada  and 
,  is. the  center  of  the  flax  crushing  industry.  Furthermore,  as  a  point 
of  distribution,  Buffalo  is  considered  ideal  for  the  territory  served 
by  the  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange. 

A  subsidiary  company  known  as  the  Eastern  States  Cooperative 
Milling  Corporation  has  been  organised  under  the  laws  of  Few  York,  capi¬ 
talised’  at  §750,000,  to  hold  title  to  the  milling  property. 

In  order  to  finance  the  purchase  and  get  the  mill  in  operation 
without  the  delay  and  expense  involved  in  soliciting  capital  from  the 
14,000  farmer  mer.ibers9  two  members  of  the  executive  committee  offered  to 
buy  preferred  stock  in  the  total  amount  of  §200,0 00- ,  to  bear  6^  interest. 
An  additional  $100,000  was  advanced  by  one  of  the  same  men  on  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  plant  at  6%.  ITo  bonuses  were  paid  and  no  discounts  were 
required.  All  of  the  common  stock  is  hold  by  the  Eastern  States  Farmers’ 
Exchange  which  controls  the  voting  power.  All  net  earnings  will  accrue 
to  the  credit  of  the  Exchange.  As  the  preferred  stock  is  retired  from 
earnings  of  the  corporation,  or  through  the  purchase  of  additional  com¬ 
mon  stock  by  the  exchange,  the  exchange  will  assume  complete  equity  in 
the  property,'  Preferred  stock  is  salable  to  members  at  $5  per  share. 

The  steady  increase  in  tonnage  of  commodities  distributed  in  the 
past  seven  yearns  by  the  Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange,  is  shown  in  the 
table  below,  together  with  the  ratio  of  increase : 


Year 

Tons 

Index 

1918 

4,290 

100 

1912 

15 , 196 

354 

1920 

31,808 

741 

1921 

37,885 

883 

1922 

51,318 

1,196 

1923 

97,536 

2,274 

1924 

113,734 

2,651 
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..iIUUBSC^A  CHEAT  CRC'vEP.5  \v Il\  IN  SUPBEM5  CCU~T 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  on  April  1925,  rendered  an  opinion 
in  the  case  of  Minnesota  Cheat  Groovers'  Cooperative  Marketing  Association, 
a.  corporation,  v.  ."illiam  Huggins,  Jr.  In  this  case  the  association  brought 
suit  against-  the  defendant  on  its  contract  with  him  seeking  to  restrain  him 
from  disposing  cf  his  wheat  outside  of  the  association  end  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  liquidated  da.ma.ges  from  him  in  accordance  with  the  contract 
with  respect  co  the  wheat  which  was  thus  soli.  The  association  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  trial  court  and  the  defendant  annealed.  The  propositions 
urged  by  the  defendant  in  the  Supreme.  Court  are  summarized  by  that  court  as 
follows-: 

It  is  claimed  by  the  appellant  as  fellows:  (a)  tint  the 
contract  between  appellant  and  the  association  is  void  and  unen¬ 
forceable  for  want  of  mutuality;  (b)  that  it  is  designed  to  create 
a  monopoly  and  is  r  combination  in  restraint  of  trade;  and  that 
plaintiff  is  a  o ombinat ion  of  persons  to  monopolize  the  markets  for 
food  products  contrary  to  Sec.  3 n  Art.  4  of  our  State  Constitution; 
(c)  that  pin  intiff  organisation  is  in  cork-ra  vent  ion  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  cf  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Const itof  ion  of  the  United 
States  in  that  it  denies  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  per¬ 
sons' other  than  those  named  and  therein  referred  to  and  deprives 
appellant  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law;  (d)  that  it 
contravenes  the  provisions  "of  Sec.  2,  and  %  of  . ,rt.  1  of  our 
constitution;  (e )  that  said  statute  is  unconstitutional  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  the  effect  of  controlling  and  burdening  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and  regulates  and  restricts  the  freedom  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  interstate  commerce;  ( f)  that  said  statute  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional  whe  re  in  it  provides  for  the .  infliction  of  penalties  upon 
the  appellant  and  that  said  contract  is  contrary  to  the  established 
public  policy  of  this  state;  ( g)  that  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to 
equitable  relief  and  has  an  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

The  court  held  "hat  each  of ’those  propositions  was  without  merit  and 
a::irai  the  judgement  of  the  lever  court.  In  regard  to  the  claim  that  the 
contract  was  lacking  in  mutuality  the  court  said,  "The  statute  authorizes 
toe  contract;  the  or  ntrac  t  express*  s  mutual  obligations. 11  In  re  -  r  :  t  the 
contention  that  the  association  is  a  rdcncrol;*  the  court  among  other  thins: s 
said: 

If  this  statute  will  permit  the  association  to  have  con- 
oral  o  r  the  wheat  market  so  that  it  m ay  at  Pleasure  raise  the 
price  cf  wheat  above  its  real  *%?  1  m  or  •.  bo  ’e  what  if  would  bring 
under  competition  it  isould  be  a  monopoly.  If  it  may  lower  or 
»e  r  ce  s  at  v  ill  it  is  monopoly.  ... 

The  association  is  merely  a  selling  agency.  As  such 
agency  it  carries  cn  the  marketing  for  its  members  who  pool  the 
"rice  m  grain  from  time  to  time.  The  agency  can  do  little  more 
tnan  a  business- like  farmer  who  is  financially  able  to  choose  His 
market.  By  reason  of  having  credit  it  may  do  more  than  a  farmer 
whose  finances  will  not  permit  him  to  wait  for  a  satisfactory 
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market.  It  may  perhaps  by  selling  in  large  quantities  sell  to 
better  advantage,  bat  no  better  than  any  other  dealer  or  sales 
agency  with  ample  capital.  The  association  makes  no  effort  to 
do  anything  that  the  .  individual  iterate r  might  not  legally  do  lor 
himself.  We  see  nothing  in  the  organ i zat ion ,  if  carried  out  in 
the  spirit  and  intent  in  which  the  law  was  passed,  to  infringe 
upon  the  constitutional  provisions. 

The  c our t  fa  r the r  said : 

Obviously  there  is  a  great  difference  with  reference  to 
the  effect  upon  society  between  a  combination  of  a  few  or  many 
financially  powerful  men  or  corporations  who  are  able  to  get 
together  and  dominate  and  control  a  particular  industry  and 
the  prices  of  its  products,  and  a  combination  of  farmers,  each 
weak  in  his  individual  strength  and  financial  power  numbering 
into  thousands  and  located  here  .and  there,  over  a  large  terri¬ 
tory. 

The  court  took  judicial  notice  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  far¬ 
mers  of  the  country  and  found  justification  in  those  conditions  for  the 
existence  of  the  cooperative  statute.  The  defendant  urged  that  the  cooper¬ 
ative  statute  conferred'  special  powers  and  privileges  upon  farmers  who 
formed  associations  thereunder  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  invalid  because 
it  conferred  upon  farmers  powers  and  privileges  not  given  to  others.  The 
court  on  this  point  among  other  .things  said: 

The  law  in  question  classifies  an  industry  and  makes 
this  law  apply  with  absolute  equality  to  all  of  those  who 
bring  themselves  within  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  law  and 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  in  no  way  violates  the  fourteenth 

amendment  and  is  not  in  conflict  therewith .  The  law 

only  requires  the  same  means  and  methods  to  be  applied  impar¬ 
tially  to  all  the  constituents  of  each  class  so  that  the  law 
shall  operate  equally  and  uniformly  upon  all  persons  in  the 
same  ci  rooms tances: 

In  reply  to  the  claim  that  the  contract  provided  for  penalty  and 
not  liquidated  damages  the  court  said: 

We  cannot  say  that  2g  cents  per  bushel  is  unjust  or 
oppressive  or  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  damages  which 
would  result  from  a  breach  of  the  contract.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  construe  the  amount  as  liquidated  damages  rather  chan 
a  penalty. 

The  court  said  that  although  the  contract  provided  for  liquida¬ 
ted  damages,  this  did  not  give  the  association  a  comolete  and  adequate 
■remedy  and,  therefore,  it  was  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendant  from  disposing  of.  his  wheat  outside  of  the  association. 


L.  S.  HU-LHERT . 
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ALABAMA  SUFES.US  CCUsT  DECIDES  ?Ch  COTDGH  ASSOCIATION 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  on  April  <d~,  1925,  decided  the  ca.se 
of  E.  S.  barren  V.  Alabama  Earm  Bureau  Cotton  Association  in  favor  0.. 
the  assoc  ip t ion.  In  this  case  the  a  ssoci.  iion  brought  suit  against  .  x 
defendant  to  enjoin  him  from  disposing  of  his  cotton  outside  of  tne  as¬ 
sociation  and  to  require  him  to  perform  his  conn-act  specifically'  The 
defendant  dor.ur re d  to  the  c ovr.pl?  int  filed  by  the  association,  trims  claim- 
in  -  r  it  •  *  3  not  v  11  o  md£  d  ix  la'  .  The  tri  1  -curt  overruled  the 
de .  nu  r'  re  r,  and  the  defe  nda  n  t  a  ppe  a  led. 


In  the  Supreme  Court  he  ore  sen  ted  ;  number  of  reasons  way  the 
contract  v;as  illegal,  -11  of  w  Lich  '■  sr  ove  .  .  •  - 

in  disposing  of  the  claim  that  the  contract  -as  iac icing  ir.  nrutur  lity 
said,  ’'Unquestionably  the  contract  is  mutual  in  its  operation  and  m  its 
be  e  its,  since  t  re  }  romis  0  one  art  is  always  s  ic  i«  ^it¬ 

eration  for  tfa*  cromise  of  the  other." 


In  reply  to  the  contention  that  the  contract  "as  unjust  and  un- 
re  a  s  ora.  b  le  tire  ccur  t  sa  ia : 


As  for  the  objection  that  the  contract  is  unjust 
i  ad  :  .  ol  ,  here  is  nothin  *  in  u  v-  ge  r«  -  r  oset 

or  the  stated  terms,  or  the  indicated  opera tion  0  .  tro  con¬ 
tract,  r/hich  can  supyert  such  .a  ;c  .  ani  stl.y,  it 
looks  to  the  r  ■  1  ivant*  3  -  all  '  th  1  eers  f  the 
association  in  the  disposition  of  the  cotton  raised  oy  tarn, 
by  sale  in  the  open  m-r'nt.  Tie  proceed?  of  the  cotton  sold 
by  the  •  ssoc'ia ai'-.n  oa  r  -con nt  of  its  members  during  each  year 
na  it  b  1  prorat  am<  =  fc>  pre  ■  *s  '■  ]  iverin  eott  a  in  t  .• 
a  ar  or  th  isis  of  '  Liveries,*  1  ct  to  certain  ex  ns  s 
in  the  operation  of  the  ass-ccie  tic-n  °nd  tie  handling  of  the 
cotton.  Then  the  association  bor  -ows  money  on  its  cotton 
deliveries,  as  authorized  by  section  9  of  the  contract,  for 
the  oenefit  of  1  bers,  ‘t  xe  -  .  : c i  1  ot  £  h?  I  1  prorat  the 

money  so  received  among  the  growers  equally,  as  it  mag  con- 
clusiv  ly  i  l'  r ine .  1  1’  ■  1-  3t  clause  Li  is  pr  rision 

certainly  is  not  intended  tc  give  to  the  association  any  ?r- 
bitrs  po  er  in  -  -  :  ortionmeni  of  that  fund,  and  ct  'ill 
not  be  so  construed. 

The  fund  must  be  apportioned  equally,  according  to 
the  amount  of  cotton  thus  pooled,  and  for  breach  cf  that  ob¬ 
ligation  the  a  ssccia.tion  mould  to  lis  bl"  to  a  membe r. 


The  court  said  that,  “It  may  bo  conceded  that  the  character  and 
terms  of  this  contract  and  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  mutual  ob¬ 
ligations  would  ordinarily  deter  a  court  cf  equity  from  undertaking 
the  specific  enforcement  of  its  several  requi r  .rents  by  direct  affirm¬ 
ative  action."  However,  inasmuch  as  the  cooperative  statute  under  which 
the  .association  was  formed  expressly  provides  for  the  remedies  of  in¬ 
junction  and  specific  performance ,  the  court  •  s  c‘ early  of  the  opinion 
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that  the  association  was  entitled  to  those  remedies.  The  court 
asked,  "does  the  legislative  act  which  authorizes  the  contract 
oifend  any  inhibitory  provision  of  the  Alabama,  Constitution?" 
ihe  following  quotations  from  the  opinion  ore  pertinent  in  this 
connection: 

The  only,  pro  vision  which  is  pertinent  to  the 
inquiry  is  to  be  found  in  section  1C3:  'The  Legis¬ 
lature  shall  provide  by  lav/  for  the  regulation,  pro¬ 
hibition,  or  reasonable  restraint  of  common  carriers , 
partnerships ,  associations,  trusts,  monopolies,  and 
combinations  of  capital,  so  as  to  prevent  them  or 
any  of  them  from  making  scarce  articles  of  necessity, 
trade  or  commerce,  or  from  increasing  unrea scnably 
the  cost  thereof  to  the  consumer,  or  preventing 
reasonable  compe  tition  in  any  calling,  trade  or  busi- 
ne  s  s . 

The  obvious  effect  of  this  provision  is  to 
deny  to  the  legislature  the  power  to  enact  laws 
which  wild  authorize  this,  or  any  other  of  the 
associations  or  combinations  named,  to  bring  about 
an  art  i  f  ic.  ia.i  scare  it  y  of  art  ic  1c  s  o  f  no  cos  c  ity, 
or  commodities  of  trade,  or  to  unreasonably  in¬ 
crease  their  cost  to  the  consumer. 

...  the  operation  of  this  association,  for 
the  purpose  and  within  the  lines  prescribed  by  the 
Act,  has  no  tendency  to  create  any  scarcity  of 
cotton,  either  by  discouraging  its  production,  or 
unreasonably  withholding  it-  from  the  market. 

The:  only  remaining  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  it  tends  to  unreasonably  increase  the  cose 
of  cotton  co  the  customer,  by  restraining  the  se¬ 
er  ©1  members  o  '  the  association  from  market 5 ng 
their  crops  by  independent  individual  action. 

The  court  answered  the  last  question  by  saying,  "that 
reasonable  restraint  of  trade ,  lookirvr  to  the  reasonable*  pro¬ 
tection  of  individual  interests,  and  not  unduly  detrimental  to 
the  public  interest"  are  not  obnordous  to  the  law. 

In  concluding,  the  c our  c  Said: 

If  it  should  in  future  appear,  upon  a  proper 
bill  of  complaint,  that  this  association  is  being 
used  for  unlawful  purpose s  to  the  injury  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  by  creating  a  scarcity  of  cotton,  or  by 
unreasonably  enhancing  its  marks t  price  ,  it  will  be 
the  proper  func  tion  of  a  court  of  u cm  icy  to  grant 
ro  lie  f  accord!  ngly. 

HUIBELT. 


L.  S. 
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CONSUMERS'  SERVICES  PIHNNIN3-  ?€M  IMSDII  TJH IC1? 

Plans  aro  being  made,  by  the  Consumers’  Cooperative-  Services,  Inc., 
New  fork  City,  for  the  establishment  of  a' credit  union  of  its  ora.  Tb? 
credit  union,  as  planned,  will  be  an  entirely  separate  organization,  but 
its  membership  will  be  limited  to  members  of  the  Consumers’  Cooperative 
•-  ‘-"'b'cs,  Inc.  ,  an  organization  ••’bird  ownb  and  operates  four  cooperative 
cafeterias  and  c  cooperative  laundry.  Ic-  is  proposed  that  the  credit 
union  shall  sell  its  own  stock,  take  deposits  and  make  loans  to  members, 
a  special  committee  passing  on  the  loans,  os  the  law  requires  that  loans 
of  over  $50  shall  be  endorsed  by  responsible  people.  Each  member  wi.il 
ouy  at  least  one  share  of  stock  at  ten  do  liars. 

Interest  rates  to  borrowers' will  be  maintained  at  a  level  which 
will  return  four  or  five  ter  cent  to  depositors,  net  exceeding  five  or  six 
per  cent  interest  on  capital  stock,  and  create  a  reserve  fund  required 
by  law.  A  board  of  directors  will  be  in  charge  of  the  business,  while 
a  Supervisory  committee  will  have  large  powers  of  oversight  and  veto. 

The  usual  regular  inspections  will  be  made  by  the  state  banking  department. 

It  is  believed  that  the  experience  with  0.  credit  union  will  fur¬ 
nish  training  and  experience  which  may  lead  to  the  organization  of  a 
coopera.ti ve  ba nk . 


AGRICUHHJBA.L  CREDIT  SOCIETIES  POPUIAP  Ik  BdBMA 

Eighteen  different  classes  of  cooperative  societies  were  in 
operation  in  the  Province  of  Burma,  India,  on  June  30,  1924,  states  a 
recent  consular  report  from  Pangcor.  There  were  5 , 5 63  separate  organi¬ 
zations  with  a  membership  of  156,803*  Nearly  30v&  of  the  total  number 
of  associations,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the' membership,  were  co- 
°pe rating  for  the  purpose  of.  obtaining  agricultural  credit.  In  addition 
there  wore  producing  and  trading  societies,  ooth  agricultural  and  n on- 
agricultural,  cattle  improvement  societies,  insurance  societies,  etc. 

As  Burma,  is  an  -agricultural  country  and  land  mortgage  banks  and  other 
farm  loan  banks  have  not  yet  been  established,  the  agricultural  credit 
societies  have  become  popular. 

The  numerical  increase  in  the  organizations  and  their  membership, 
since  the  movement  was  introduced  about  twenty  years  ago,  is  generally 
re  garde  i  as  satisfactory.  It  h&s  proved  an  educational  and  social  in¬ 
fluence  of  considerable  _rrportrr.ee.  However,  the  expectation  that  in 
ten  years  the  societies  wculi  be  •  se  II- supporting  and  working  largely  on 
their  own  capital,  has  not  been  realized,  ard  in  some  districts  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  societies  is  little  Letter  than  it  was  twenty  jears  ago. 

It  appears  that  these  credit  societies  have  rot  been  conducted  on 
a  thoroughly  sound,  bus  ire  s--  like  basis ,  and  Repayments'  ‘have  been,  ne¬ 
glected  in  certc  in  areas.  It  is  now  urged  that  additional-  authority  be 
given  to  the  Ibv  istrar  of  Cooperative  Societies  to  enforce  the  repayment 
of  loans  when  necessary,  also  that  a.  careful  examination  be  made  of  the 
work  of  the  credit  societies,  <"or  the  benefit  of  the  entire  cooperative 
movement . 
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INSTITUTE  OF  COOPERATION  HJILDS  STRONG  PROGRAM 

More  than  sixty  picked  men  are  listed  as  speakers  and  in¬ 
structors  for  the  summer  session  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Cooperation,  t c  he  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  July  20 
to  August  I5.  The  list  includes  some  of  the  world’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  authorities  in  various  lines  of  effort,  including  eminent 
jurists,  banters,  rublicists,  managers  and  directors  of  large  as¬ 
sociations.  Pour  speakers  from  foreign  lands  are  expected. 

In  addition  to  the  general  topics  announced  for  each  week, 
provision  is  made  for  study  of  special  commodity  problems  in 
seminars,  as  follows:  first  week:  Grain,  livestock,  dairy  products, 
and  supply- buying.  Second  week:  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry 
and  eggs.  Third  week:  fluid  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  manufactured 
milk  products.  fourth  week:  Cotton,  tobacco,  and  dairy  products. 

Tuition  fees  have  been  placed  at  a  low  figure  and  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  accomodate  students  in  the  dormitories  of 
the  university  at  modest  rates. 
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MISSOURI  POULTRY  PRODUCERS  MARKET  1115  EGGS  COOPERATIVELY 

When  the  Mark  Twain  Poultry  Assoc i&ti on,  Hannibal,  Mo.  , 
began  receiving  eggs  on  March  3 »  1925,  about  800  members  had 
signed  contracts  covering  approximately  200,000  hens.  These  mem¬ 
bers  are  poultry  and  egg  producers  in  five  counties  tributary  to 
Hannibal,  with  one  member  in  Illinois.  The  eggs  are  delivered  by 
the  producer  3  to  1 OC 3.  1  storekeepers  who  turn  them  over  to  the 
association's  trucks  or  forward  .them,  by  rail  to  the  association's 
packing  plant  at  Hannibal.  In  one  case  t Is  storekeeper  collects 
the  eggs  from  t re  farms,  being  compensated  by  the  farmers  for  this 
service,  for  receiving  the  eggs  the  storekeepers  receive  from  1/5 
to  1/2  cent  per  dosen  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 

Over  thirty  receiving  stations  are  functioning  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  Hannibal  plant  the  eggs  are -candled,  graded  and  pack¬ 
ed  for  shipment  to  the  eastern  markets,  the  selling  being  done 
through  the  Minnesota  Cooperative  Erg  and  Poultry  Association,  the 
sales  agency  set  up  to  marl®  t  the  output  of  nearly  a  score  of  local 
associations.  The  eggs  are  marketed  on  the  basis  of  semi-monthly 
pools.  The  first  pool  covered  the .  period  from  March  3  to  March  14. 
It  is  planned  to  mail  checks  to  ■  the  growers  in  settlement  of  pools 
on  the  6th  and  21st  of  each  month. 

Flans  are  being  made  for  the  handling  of  both  live  and 
dressed  poultry. 

A  campaign  in  behalf  of  increased  membership  is  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  June.  Meetings  at  which  the  activities  of  the  association 
will  be  explained  are  to  be  held  at  20  or  25  points. 
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SOCIAL  ASPECTS  nj  CCrv~"^.!T  oEISG  S-AJDIED 

"The  Social  Aspects  cf  Farmers  '  Cooperative  Marl®  ting"  are 
discussed-  in  a  bulle tin  by  Ben s-on  Y.  Landis-,  of  the  Department  of 
He  search  and  Educa-t ion  of  the  Fe deral  Council  c f  C hur c he s ,  New  Yo r k 
City.  The  bulletin  embodies  the  results  of  a  surrey  cf  the  cooper¬ 
ative  narke  ting- enterprises  of  the  United  States,  their  development, 
their  social  and  educational  activities,  and  their  relations  to 
social  and  religious  organizations. 

■  The  writer  is-  convinced  that'  farmers  must  cooperate,  especi¬ 
ally  in  marketing,  ir.  order  to  secure  justice  ana  avoid  exploita¬ 
tion,  but  "if  the  movement  Is  to  make  any  new  social  and  spiritual 
contribution  to  American  life,  it  is  necessary  that  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  leaders  follow  different  policies  than  in  the  past, 
and  that  the  social  and  religious  leaders  must  net  continue  their 
attitude  of  indifference  to  this  important  development.  "  He  finds 
that  the  social,  educational,  and  religious  'leaders  have  been 
largely  unconcerned  about  -  the  development  of  this  great  movement , 
and  suggests  that  it  -would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  groups  to 
work  out  plans  for  cooperative  relations. 

-  •  - 0 - 

■  CXEEHiTIVE  AUDITING- ASSOC lAYICr  ..Li IDS  STEADY  G-HCYTH 

A-  steady  growth  has  been  made  by  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Association.  Chicago,  since  it  began  functioning  in 
June,  If 24;  At  that  time  it  was  felt  that  a  list  of  fifty  mem-- 
hers  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  sou  Id  be  a  good  record,  and 
it  wasve-y  gratifying  to  attain  a  membership  of  114  by  the  end 
of  December.  The- present  membership  is  lj9,  including  75  farmers' 
elevators,  44  county  farm  bureaus,  18  livestock  shipping- associa¬ 
tions,  1  terminal  livestock  marketing  sales  agencies,  $  dairy 
companies,  4  insurance  companies,  and  8  miscellaneous  companies. 

•Thirty  audits  for  various  farm  organisations  were .  comple  ted 
in  the  -s in -month  ,  and  a  number  of  ethers  were  in  progress,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  covering  that  period.  System  service  and  in¬ 
come  tux  ser  /ice  is  also  rendered. 

Y  ilure  to  establish  r  definite  policy  regarding  extension 
of  credit  to  their  cus  s',  'ail  re  to  follor  up  'collections 

consistently,  are  declared  by  the  general  manager  to  be  outstanding 
weaknesses  of  cooperative  associations,  particularly  farmers'  ele¬ 
vators  and  associations  handling  merchandise.  In  a  number  of  the 
examinations  it  ms  found  advisable  to  analyze  the  accounts  re- 

■  the  -  to  age ,  then  1  or  spondence  * 

A  .  ts,  s  tie  me  nt  of  many  past -due-  accounts  was  se¬ 
cured. 

The  state  has  been  divided  into  five  districts  by  counties 
centering  around  branch  of”  ice  3  at  Chics  mo,  Springfield,  Galesburg, 
Effingham,  and  one  ot'^er  point  not  yet  announced.. 
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